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social and political system in Great Britain, an
old and degenerating system, tried and strained
by new inventions and new ideas and invaded
by a growing multitude of adventurers. . . .
The writer is disposed to regard it as the finest
and most finished novel upon the accepted
lines that he has written or is ever likely to
write. . . . His subsequent books are either
shorter or smaller in design, or, in cases where
there is much to be said, as, for example, in
" Joan and Peter " and " Mr. Britling Sees It
Through," they are planned and written with
far less restraint and care.

All his readers will probably agree with this;
some, I think, may prefer The War of the Worlds
and The Invisible Man to any of Mr. Wells's so-
called " novels." To me he has never been a
novelist, though his novels are full of fine de-
scriptions and exciting discussions. His people
seem to me puppets; his incidents either forced or
unconvincingly transferred from life. The novels
are the novels of a poet writing with too little
" restraint and care " and too little interest in the
differences that distinguish human character; of
an enthusiastic sociologist, also, who regards his
people as types to illustrate an argument. In the
scientific romances, where the people hardly
pretend to be real, much greater success is achieved.
Yet we all know that even were all Mr. Wells's
fiction, good and bad, destroyed, he would remain
a remarkable figure and force. Such a zest for the
epic story of mankind rarely comes; and it
suffuses everything he writes, down to the most
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